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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

Wallace-Homestead  Book  Co. 


CC20.BeAl:  1995 :WCC 

BERMAN,  ALLEN  G./MALLOY,  ALEX  G. 

Warman’s  coins  & currency. 

Pub.  1995,  358pp,  illus.  (Reviewed  April  1995) 


The  Author 


JM97.DavJ:1996:EBRC 

DAVENPORT,  JOHN  S. 

East  Baltic  Regional  Coinage.  AD  1425-1581. 
Pub.  1996,  98pp,  illus. 

The  Author 


BA65.LovJ:  1996:BRC 

LOVETTE,  JAMES  B. 

Biblical  Related  Coins. 

Pub.  1996,  202pp,  illus.  (Reviewed  on  p.  195) 

The  American  Numismatic  Society 

BC85.MetW:1996:SCCVC 

METCALF,  WILLIAM  E. 

The  silver  coinage  of  Cappadocia,  Vespasian-Commodus. 
Pub.  1996,  173pp,  illus. 

The  Author 


KC55.Sand:  1995:CCST 

SANDROCK,  JOHN  E. 

Copper  cash  and  silver  taels.  The  money  of  Manchu  China. 
Pub.  1995,  408pp,  illus.  (Reviewed  January  1996) 
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Unknown  Source 


WB30.SOIE:  1973:FERW 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 


How  well  are  fluctuating  exchange  rates  working? 
Pub.  1973,  lOpp,  not  illustrated. 


The  Authors 


KA20.TyeR:1995:J 

TYRE,  ROBERT  & MONICA 

Jitals.  A catalogue  and  account  of  the  coin  denominations  of  daily  use 
in  medieval  Afghanistan  and  West  India. 

Pub.  1995,  183pp,  illus. 

The  Author 


JD30.WalT:1994:STF 

WALTON,  TIMOTHY  R. 

The  Spanish  treasure  fleets. 

Pub.  1994,  256pp,  illus. 

II.  The  following  are  new  editions  of  earlier  reported  works  (persons  donating  are  in 
parenthesis).  These  are  mentioned  because  the  new  editions  are  significantly  up-dated 
from  the  earlier  issues. 

a.  Speciale  catalogus  van  de  Nederlandse  munten  van  1795  tot  heden. 
1995  edition.  (Marvin  Fraley) 

b.  World  birthyear  coin  catalogue  checklist  1941.  1996  edition.  (The 
author,  William  McIntyre) 

c.  The  practical  book  of  cobs.  3rd  edition  1995.  (The  authors  Frank  and 
Daniel  Sedwick) 

III.  Several  years  ago  the  Library  received  a request  for  information  on  the  Livonian 
Order,  Knights  of  the  Sword.  We  were  unable  to  help  at  that  time,  and  we  can’t 
recall  who  asked.  We  would  like  to  alert  whoever  placed  the  query  that  John 
Davenport’s  work,  listed  above,  has  extensive  coverage  of  that  order. 

IV.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Thomas  A.  Schillinger  and  G.  D.  Thannisch  for 
their  extensive  donations  of  numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

V.  The  NI  Library  is  now  on-line  and  will  accept  requests  for  books,  as  well  as 
information,  via  e-mail.  Our  address  is:  <ghulse@moose.ncia.net> 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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STRANGE  SHORES  H:  A RELIC  OF  ATLANTIS? 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Many  readers  of  NI  Bulletin  will  at  one  time  or  another  have  dealt  with  numismatic 
queries  from  friends  who  know  nothing  about  coins  or  medals  themselves,  but  have 
somehow  come  into  possession  of  a piece  they  would  like  to  know  more  about. 
(Usually  what  it  is  worth,  for  such  is  human  nature.)  "My  grandfather  left  me  this 
in  his  will,  years  ago,"  one  work-colleague  once  said  to  me,  for  example,  "You  know 
a bit  about  coins  - what  is  it?"  "It"  was  a well-preserved  specimen  of  an  antoninianus 
of  the  Gallic  Roman  Emperor  Tetricus,  as  it  turned  out,  and  so  nothing  to  shout  about, 
as  indeed  the  bulk  of  such  query-pieces  turn  out  to  be.  Most  paintings  that  turn  up 
in  attics  are  not  Rembrandts,  after  all.  Over  the  years  I have  dealt  with  many  such 
queries,  some  more  interesting  than  others,  but  one  enquiry  stands  head  and  shoulders 
- and  trunk,  thighs  and  calves  - above  the  rest  for  its  strangeness  value,  and  this  is  its 
story. 

In  April  1994  - and  it  wasn’t  on  the  first  of  the  month,  either  - I received  a letter 
from  Dorothy  H.  Forster  of  London  saying  that  a friend  of  hers  had  some  years  earlier 
(1)  come  into  possession  of  a gold-plated  disk  inscribed  with  various  mysterious 
hieroglyphs,  colour  photographs  of  which  she  enclosed.  Figure  1 reproduces  these 
in  black  and  white.  "We  have  discovered,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "that  the  metal  under 
the  gold  is  not  known  on  this  planet.  We  are  also  advised  by  some  opinions  that  it 
is  a relic  of  Atlantis."  A mutual  friend  had  suggested  she  get  in  touch  with  me,  so 
could  I throw  any  light  on  this  mysterious  object,  she  asked? 


Much  intrigued,  if  more  than  a little  skeptical,  I wrote  back  for  further  information, 
and  the  following  account  is  a distillation  of  the  various  letters  that  shuttled  back  and 
forth  as  a result. 


In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  I expressed  grave  doubts  both  about  the 
"extraterrestrial  metal"  and  the  former  existence  of  Atlantis,  which  I have  always 
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regarded  as  a fantasy  of  Plato’s  (2).  But  Dorothy  was  quite  unmoved  by  my 
arguments.  Atlantis  had  been  destroyed,  she  said,  in  the  inundation  known  to  us  as 
the  Biblical  Flood,  and  this  flood  had  been  caused  by  the  mis-use  of  a crystal, 
possibly  the  missing  capstone  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  she  thought  had 
come  to  rest  somewhere  in  the  Bermuda  Triangle  following  the  sinking  of  the  lost 
continent. 

Agreeing  to  disagree  on  this  and  the  outer-space  connection,  I hazarded  a guess  that 
this  might  be  some  kind  of  fake  antiquity  - suggested  by  the  gold  plating  and  the 
script  which  looked  like  a pseudo-Ogham  or  Runic  or  something,  the  type  of  thing 
which  looks  good  to  the  untrained  eye,  but  is  actually  quite  meaningless.  In  fact,  at 
this  point  a parallel  with  "Billies  and  Charlies"  came  to  mind,  though  this  piece  is 
certainly  not  one  of  theirs!  (3)  Dorothy  countered  this  with  the  claim  that  someone 
had  done  a tentative  translation  of  the  disk,  and  that  furthermore  a respected  psychic 
by  the  name  of  Paul  Solomon  had  done  a "reading"  of  its  history.  Naturally  enough, 
I asked  to  see  both. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  translation  was  less  than  informative.  Interpreting  the  script  as 
a curious  combination  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew,  the  intrepid  translator  (known  to  me 
only  by  his  initials,  MS)  deciphered  the  name  CHOEIT,  allegedly  a queen  of  the  sixth 
dynasty.  Then  came  something  about  opening  the  mouth  of  Osiris,  and  something 
else  about  protection  from  heaven,  or  the  election  of  a noble  house,  depending  on 
how  you  read  it  - MS  had  to  admit  that  he  didn’t  know  whether  he  had  got  it  right 
or  not,  a sentiment  I heartily  endorsed  - when  I happened  to  read  an  appended  note, 
apparently  from  the  finder  and  owner  of  the  disk,  saying  that  he  had  received  "a 
number  of  translations  of  it,  all  very  different,  and  most  likely  none  correct." 

As  for  the  psychic  reading  of  the  history  of  the  disk,  it  runs  as  follows.  The  inner 
core  of  it  was  originally  part  of  a crystal  energy  transducer,  a sort  of  Atlantean  laser 
if  you  like,  which  could  be  used  to  cut  stone  or  metal,  or  else  be  used  to  power  a 
"flying  ship".  After  the  sinking  of  Atlantis,  it  ended  up  in  Egypt,  where  its  energies 
were  used  to  levitate  stones  in  the  building  of  temples.  There  is  apparently  a 
particular  connection  between  some  inscriptions  at  the  Temple  of  Dendereh  and  some 
signs  on  the  disk.  (However,  these  particular  signs  are  now  concealed  underneath  the 
gold  plating!)  The  disk  left  Egypt  for  a while,  for  a spell  in  Sumeria,  where  some 
calendrical  markings  were  put  on  it.  (These  too  are  underneath  the  gold  plating.) 
Then  it  went  back  to  Egypt  again,  into  the  hands  of  the  Copts,  where  it  was 
apparently  presented  to  the  Apostle  Thomas  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  its  true 
nature.  It  was  by  this  time  a renowned  holy  relic,  but  having  been  touched  by  the 
apostle  it  became  even  holier,  and  was  promptly  stolen  as  a result.  It  was  then 
spirited  away  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  gold  plated  and  had  the  cross  put  on 
it.  The  marks  on  its  surface  now  are  apparently  very  crude  copies  of  the  inscriptions 
underneath  the  gold  - hence  the  difficulty  in  reading  and  translating  them.  From 
Constantinople  it  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Rome.  Some  time  later  it  was 
hidden  in  a large  lump  of  sealing  wax  to  prevent  any  mis-use  of  its  occult  powers. 
It  was  when  Robert  Betlem  was  buying  a quantity  of  such  wax  for  use  in  connection 
with  a Boy  Scout  troop  that  the  disk  turned  up,  returning  to  the  light  of  day  as  the 
wax  melted  from  around  it.... 
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Now  I must  reassure  readers  that  I have  not  made  up  this  story  as  I went  along,  and 
nor  have  I completely  lost  my  marbles.  I have  simply  retold  the  story  given  to  me 
by  Dorothy  Forster  in  her  various  letters.  Speaking  for  myself,  I do  not  believe  above 
about  one  word  in  twenty  of  it,  if  that,  and  have  told  Dorothy  so.  But  the  piece  in 
Fig.  1 does  exist,  and  someone,  somewhere,  somewhen,  made  it.  But  who,  where, 
when  and  why? 

I have  already  indicated  that  at  first  I inclined  to  a "fake  antiquity"  theory.  Gold 
plating  does  not  necessarily  indicate  skulduggery,  of  course,  but  when  taken  together 
with  the  crude  workmanship  and  what  looks  to  be  an  odd  pseudo-script,  I thought  that 
in  this  instance  it  might  well  do  so.  I say  "pseudo-script"  because  although  some  of 
the  signs  bear  a vague  comparison  with  Runic,  for  example  - as  in  the  inscription 
reproduced  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  a runic  stone  from  Hanning  in  Denmark  - the  fact  that 
a very  few  signs  totally  outnumber  others  and  that  some  groups  of  signs  repeat  with 
almost  monotonous  frequency  (4)  - suggests  that  the  inscription  is  a made-up  one  of 
no  great  ingenuity.  It  did  occur  to  me  that  a repeated  religious  formula  might  result 
in  a similar  monotony,  but  the  script  seemed  to  be  too  repetitious  and  too  dominated 
by  a few  signs,  somehow,  to  be  real.  At  this  point  I should  add  that  Philip  Memick 
(as  in  note  3)  showed  the  photographs  of  the  "relic"  to  one  well-known  authority  on 
Islamic  coins  at  a Royal  Numismatic  Society  meeting,  and  that  he  thought  the 
inscription  might  be  a badly  written  Arabic,  and  might  therefore  be  decipherable. 
This  seemed  a curious  suggestion  at  the  time,  as  I couldn’t  see  Arabic  script  in  there 
at  all.  Indeed,  I was  very  puzzled  why  someone  so  knowledgeable  had  suggested 
Arabic,  so,  whilst  respecting  his  expertise,  I tended  to  hold  onto  my  pseudo-Runic 
theory,  even  if  there  was  only  a vague  resemblance  to  go  off. 
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As  to  the  reverse  design,  Philip  Memick  said  that  to  him  it  looked  a bit  like  a crude 
version  of  the  crossed-swords  in  the  Saudi  royal  family  arms,  which  might  therefore, 
when  taken  with  "Arabic"  script,  indicate  that  the  piece  was  some  sort  of  middle 
eastern  pilgrimage  or  tourist  souvenir.  However,  to  me  the  design  is  more 
reminiscent  of  the  large  cross  with  small  crosses  in  its  quadrants  to  be  found,  for 
example,  on  the  English  Tealby-type  silver  pennies  of  Henry  II  (1154-89)  (Fig.  3a). 
Not  that  this  indicates  an  English  origin  or  basis  for  the  piece,  for  the  same  type  of 
design  also  features  on  some  of  the  coinage  of  the  13th  to  early  16th  century  Cyprus, 
as  on  the  bronze  coin  of  James  II  (1460-1473)  shown  in  Fig.  3b.  This  is  the  famous 
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"Cross  of  Jerusalem",  of  course.  In  either  event,  the  design  indicates  Christian 
significance,  and  this  taken  together  with  pseudo-Runic  suggested  to  me  that  this  fake 
antiquity  - or  was  it  a religious  medalet  or  amulet?  - might  be  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
But  this  was  all  guesswork,  really,  and  I was  all  set  to  invite  readers  of  NI  Bulletin 
to  submit  their  own  interpretations  of  the  disk,  as  well  as  their  suggestions  as  to  how 
on  earth  it  might  have  ended  up  inside  a lump  of  sealing  wax,  when  events  took  an 
upturn,  and  I managed  to  contact  Robert  Betlem,  the  owner  and  finder  of  the  disk. 
Thus  I was  able  to  glean  some  further  useful  background  information  about  it, 
including  the  answer  to  that  tantalising  query  about  the  wax! 


In  1957  Rob  was  a scoutmaster  in  the  Hague.  His  scout  group  was  celebrating  its 
fortieth  anniversary  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  make  a commemorative  scroll 
to  mark  the  event.  As  the  group  was  dedicated  to  William  II,  Count  of  Holland,  King 
of  the  Romans  (1227-56),  who  founded  what  is  now  the  Hague,  the  scroll  was  to  be 
in  thirteenth  century  style.  There  was  no  problem  with  finding  suitable  parchment, 
but  finding  the  sealing  wax  for  it  proved  a real  headache.  Eventually,  though,  Rob 
did  find  some,  in  a now  long-demolished  street  in  the  Hague,  in  a small  shop  packed 
to  overflowing  with  clerical  antiques.  Here  at  last  was  a congealed  lump  of  medieval 
sealing  wax  and  cords  (5),  the  whole  housed  in  an  old  biscuit  tin.  He  bought  it,  took 
it  home,  and  melted  it  all  out.  Between  the  cords  was  the  disk. 


Subsequent  enquiries  back  at  the  shop  revealed  that,  as  far  as  the  owner  could 
remember,  the  wax  and  various  other  clerical  bits  and  pieces  had  come  from  a 
convent  somewhere  in  south-east  France.  There  had  apparently  been  a fire  in  the 
archives  department  there,  which  had  destroyed  many  old  parchments  and  melted  their 
annexed  seals.  So  far  as  anyone  knows,  then,  the  wax,  with  cords,  melted  over  and 
around  the  disk  at  this  time,  and  later  solidified  again  with  the  disk  hidden  inside  it, 
where  it  remained  till  Rob  found  it. 


So  much  for  its  known  history.  Now  for  a few  facts  and  figures. 

The  disk  varies  in  diameter  between  48.7mm  and  49.8mm,  and  in  thickness  between 
6.9mm  and  7.7mm.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8.70.  Energy  dispensive  analysis  by  two 
companies,  Holland  Signal  and  AKZO,  revealed  that  the  disk  was  composed  of  85% 
copper,  15%  zinc,  and  a small  proportion  of  iron.  AKZO  also  did  tests  on  the  disk 
which  suggested  that  it  was  solid  and  consistent  throughout,  but  that,  curiously,  the 
alloy  appeared  to  consist  of  finely  ground  copper  and  zinc  particles,  pressed  rather 
than  melted  together.  (I  suppose  this  is  the  origin  of  the  "not  of  this  planet"  branch 
of  the  story,  mentioned  earlier.) 
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Both  laboratories  did  tests  on  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  disk.  They  concluded  that  they 
had  apparently  been  etched  with  some  sort  of  natural  acid,  for  there  were  no  traces 
of  any  sharp  instrument  having  been  used  to  cut  out  the  characters,  only  the  remains 
of  organic  material.  Rob  tells  me  that  these  tests  also  allowed  the  two  companies  to 
make  estimates  of  when  the  signs  had  been  etched.  Holland  Signal  estimated  between 
3000  and  3500  years  ago;  AKZO  about  3400  to  3500  years  ago.  Finally,  having  been 
etched,  the  disk  had  been  dipped  in  very  pure  gold. 

Scientific  tests  can  occasionally  give  some  deceptive  results,  of  course  - as  with  the 
effects  of  modern  contamination  on  Carbon  14  dating,  for  example.  Without  knowing 
more  about  the  precise  nature  of  the  tests,  together  with  some  independent  expert 
testimony,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed  either  on  the 
"compressed  particles"  composition  of  the  disk’s  interior,  or,  of  more  importance  here, 
that  dating  of  3000  years  plus  for  the  etching  of  its  hieroglyphs.  For  example,  one 
wonders  how  the  dipping  in  gold  might  have  affected  the  organic  acid  remains,  and 
whether  it  might  not  actually  have  obliterated  any  slight  traces  of  metallic  tooling. 
(From  the  photographs,  the  cross  and  hieroglyphs  look  to  be  crudely  chiselled  to  me.) 
But  as  I do  not  have  precise  details  of  the  tests  to  hand,  and  as  I myself  do  not  have 
the  expertise  to  judge  their  validity  even  if  I had,  all  I can  do  is  pass  on  the  results 
as  quoted  to  me  by  Rob.  (See  also  note  6.) 

Rob  tells  me  that  in  the  years  since  its  discovery  he  has  shown  the  piece  to  various 
people  for  their  opinions.  A Dutch  television  programme  equivalent  to  the  English 
"Antiques  Roadshow",  estimated  it  as  dating  from  between  about  the  11th  and  13th 
centuries.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London  estimated  it  as  late  13th  to 
early  14th  centuries.  The  British  Museum,  however,  came  out  with  potentially  the 
most  enlightening  comment  - that  it  is  probably  an  Islamic  talisman,  very  difficult  to 
date  (it  could  be  virtually  anything  from  the  15th  to  the  19th  century),  and  whose 
script  is  a pseudo- Arabic  consisting  of  a bizarre  mixture  of  crude  letters  and  numbers, 
with  the  numbers  predominating,  notably  1,  8,  9,  3,  7 (=  I , A ,q  , t*'  , V ) for  some 
reason.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  numbers  are  being  used  as  the  numerological 
equivalents  of  certain  letters,  possibly  relating  to  mystical  names  of  God. 

As  soon  as  I read  this,  of  course,  I remembered  that  earlier  comment  about  the  script 
being  pseudo-Arabic,  and  realised  that  I had  been  looking  for  letters,  not  numbers. 
I had  been  reading  the  symbol  I as  a Runic  I rather  than  an  Arabic  1,  and  the 

symbol  A as  a Runic  U rather  than  an  Arabic  8 - understandable,  as  their  respective 
symbols  are  so  alike.  The  symbol  ^ I had  been  reading  as  an  incorrectly  written 
(reversed)  Runic  W (=  ) instead  of  an  Arabic  9.  Symbol  reversal  does  happen  with 
semi-literate  scribes,  after  all,  and  indeed  in  the  inscription  around  the  cross  we  do 
find  (at  about  8 o’clock)  three  P symbols,  which  are  either  correct  Runic  W’s  or 
reversed  Arabic  9’s!  Plus  some  of  the  4 symbols  could  be  read  as  S , which  is  a 
Runic  Y.  Again,  on  the  disk  I had  been  looking  at  the  symbol  lJJ  and  seeing  it  as 
a crude  Runic  F ( V ),  whereas  in  fact  a square  Arabic  3 ( ) does  seem  to  fit  it 
much  better.  Then  there  are  some  doubtful  readings  of  signs  on  the  disk  - for 
example,! A can  be  read  as  either  I A too  close  together  (ie  an  Arabic  1 and  8)  or  as 
a single  symbol  V\  , which  is  a Runic  H!  The  symbol  V also  features  on  the  disk, 
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and  this  is  more  convincingly  an  Arabic  7 than  a faulty  Runic  C ( = < ).  On  line  7 
of  the  obverse  I thought  I could  make  out  a crude  l£  symbol  twice,  which  is  a Runic 
B,  but  then  in  another  photograph  it  did  look  more  like  the  Arabic  4(1“°)!  Again 
towards  the  end  of  line  1 there  seems  to  be  a 4"  symbol,  which  could  be  an  Arabic 
1 with  a scratch  through  it,  or  a Runic  N!  Then  again,  in  lines  5 & 6 appears  a h 
symbol,  which  doesn’t  look  much  like  an  Arabic  5 ( o ) or  a Runic  G ( § );  and  in 
line  1 is  a % symbol,  which  isn’t  like  anything  in  either  Arabic  or  Runic! 

All  these  comparisons  started  to  get  very  confusing  indeed,  the  moreso  when  my  eyes 
strayed  onto  a table  of  Aramaic  and  early  Greek  letters,  and  I started  seeing  readings 
of  the  disk  there  too!  I decided  to  bale  out  at  this  point  and  to  leave  the  controversy 
to  heads  more  versed  in  these  scripts  than  mine,  adopting  - at  least  for  now  - the 
British  Museum’s  expert  testimony,  for  even  they  had  to  confess  that  if  it  was  an 
Islamic  talisman,  then  it  was  of  a type  that  they  had  never  seen  before.  Not  that  this 
necessarily  signified  anything,  for  there  are  such  things  as  home-made  or  "one  off" 
talismans. 

Having  accepted  the  Islamic  talisman  theory,  I now  became  puzzled  by  the  reverse 
cross  (for  I couldn’t  see  Philip  Mernick’s  crossed  swords,  somehow),  which  I had 
been  confidently  assuming  was  of  Christian  significance.  Islam  and  Christianity  have 
never  been  the  best  of  friends,  of  course,  and  to  find  them  together  on  the  same  piece 
is  odd,  though  not  impossible.  The  cross  and  Arabic  script  do  come  together  on 
certain  Crusader  coin-issues,  like  the  one  show  in  Fig  4 (=  Schlumberger  pi.  V,  no. 
28),  but  of  course  the  context  here  is  quite  different.  However,  I suppose  an  Islamic 
talisman  with  a Christian  cross  might  fit  in  with  some  poor  soul  trapped  in  the 
religious  faction-tom  middle  east  who  decided  to  hedge  his  bets  on  divine  aid,  and 
to  appeal  to  both  sides  at  once  - "just  in  case",  as  it  were.  Or  maybe  the  talisman  is 
for  protection  against  Christians?  Or  maybe  the  cross  isn’t  actually  a Christian  one  - 
who  knows? 


The  story  doesn’t  quite  end  here.  From  the  British  Museum  Rob  went  on  to  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  where  more  or  less  the  same  opinions  were  expressed  as  in 
London.  He  also  began  to  read  up  on  Islamic  talismans.  He  began  to  think  that  the 
characters  on  the  disk  are  not  so  much  crude  as  archaic,  that  the  disk  is  rather  older 
than  most  of  the  authorities  consulted  seem  to  think  (the  scientific  tests,  if  valid, 
certainly  suggest  it);  and  that  the  numbers  are  not  so  much  of  numerological 
significance  as  part  of  a code : the  nine  numerals  1 to  9 are  used  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  two  or  three  vertical  strokes,  thus  giving  27  "letters"  - more  than 

enough  to  form  an  alphabet.  (Thus  A 1 1 1 might  not  count  as  4 numbers/symbols, 
as  counted  in  note  4,  but  as  a single  letter.  Herein  lies  the  problem  with  this 
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interpretation,  of  course,  for  it  is  an  ambiguous  code,  if  code  it  is.  For  example, 
A I I I could  be  one  letter;  or  A 11  + 1 = 2 letters;  or  A + I I I = 2 different 

letters  again;  or  indeed  as  A + I + I + I = 4 letters!)  Plus  Rob  has  to  admit  that  since 
he  doesn’t  know  the  language  used  in  the  coded  message,  he  is  no  nearer  reading  the 
thing  than  he  was  before.  (Incidentally,  on  a simple  talisman  theory,  it  may  be 
pointless  to  look  for  any  decipherable  meaning,  for  the  strings  of  numbers  could 
literally  be  just  numerical  stream-of-consciousness  mumbo  jumbo,  whose  pseudo- 
meaning was  entirely  in  the  mind  of  the  maker  of  the  disk,  and  died  with  him!) 

I asked  Rob  what  he  thought  of  the  psychic  readings  of  the  disk  and  its  history.  "I 
am  very  skeptical,  on  the  whole,"  he  told  me,  "though  I must  admit  that  some  of  the 
details  are  quite  striking.  I don’t  say  I reject  the  whole  lot  outright,  but  one  has  to 
know  how  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  that  is  for  sure!" 

I also  asked  him  what  he  personally  thought  about  the  nature  of  the  disk.  "My  own 
feelings  are  rather  confused,"  he  wrote.  "I  don’t  think  it  is  anything  of  world-shaking 
importance,  but  on  the  other  hand  I do  think  it  may  be  of  great  historical  interest.  I 
really  think  there  was  some  good  reason  why  it  was  made,  and  it  would  be  wonderful 
if  by  publishing  an  account  of  this  object,  someone  could  throw  some  light  on  it." 

Yes  indeed 

Notes. 

(1)  In  subsequent  letters  the  friend  was  named  as  Robert  Betlem  of  Aalten  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  year  of  discovery  given  as  1957. 

(2)  Atlantis  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a digression.  Every  book  on  the  famous  Lost 
Continent  relies  ultimately  on  the  accounts  of  it  given  in  Plato’s  Timaeiis  2 Iff 
and  Critias  109ff.  It  does  not  matter  whether  an  author  seeks  to  find  Atlantis 
in  England,  Scandinavia,  Japan  or  the  mid-Atlantic,  for  if  we  back-track  his 
sources,  they  all  derive  ultimately  from  Plato.  Those  who  assume  that  Plato 
was  re-telling  fact  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  philosopher’s  primary  aim  was 
to  create  a back-drop  for  his  political  and  philosophical  theorisings,  and  that 
he  was  not  averse  to  giving  his  imagination  a free  rein  to  this  end  - see,  for 
example,  the  origin  of  the  sexes  in  Symposium  189  and  the  reversal  of  the 
Sun’s  motion  in  Statesman  269f.  Personally  I have  always  regarded  Atlantis 
as  another  such  invention,  for  if  one  looks  at  Plato  without  twisting  around 
what  he  said,  Atlantis  was  located  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (ie  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar)  and  sank  9000  years  before  the  time  of  Solon  (ie  c.9600 
BC)  - that  is,  as  a modem  story  teller  would  put  it,  far,  far  away  and  long, 
long  ago.  The  only  attempt  to  rediscover  Atlantis  which  takes  all  this  at  face 
value  without  re-locating  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  or  crossing  a zero  off  that 
difficult  date,  is  that  of  Ignatius  Donnelly’s  Atlantis:  the  Antediluvian  World 
(1882).  Donnelly  placed  the  lost  continent  in  the  mid- Atlantic,  the  Azores 
being  the  only  remaining  bit  of  it  poking  above  the  ocean.  Unfortunately,  as 
we  now  know,  geology  does  not  support  Donnelly,  and  no  large  continent  can 
have  sunk  cataclysmically  here  as  recently  as  9600  BC!  To  my  mind  the  fact 
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that  modern  geology  fails  to  support  Donnelly  tells  us  that  the  lost  continent 
was  indeed  an  invention  of  Plato’s  (as  in  fact  Aristotle  considered  it  to  be). 
One  is  always  unwise  to  say  this  to  the  devotees  of  Atlantis  hunting,  however, 
as  the  fiction  is  much  more  appealing  than  the  relatively  dull  facts! 

Incidentally,  Donnelly’s  book  provides  us  with  a curious  numismatic  aside,  for 
which  a bit  of  background  is  in  order.  The  Atlanteans,  he  believed,  were  a 
highly  civilised  people  who,  from  their  mid-Atlantic  island  travelled  widely 
both  east  and  west,  trading  and  colonising  as  they  went.  Consequently  they 
left  a common  imprint  on  the  civilisations  of  both  the  Americas  and  the 
Mediterranean  lands,  which  remained  long  after  Atlantis  itself  sank  beneath 
the  waves.  This  explains  why,  for  example,  we  find  pyramids  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  - at  least,  according  to  Donnelly. 

Now,  for  their  wide-ranging  travels,  Donnelly  believed  that  the  Atlanteans 
must  have  possessed  the  magnetic  compass,  and  that  this  invention  was  also 
adopted  in  ancient  times  by  both  east  and  west.  We  now  quote  Donnelly: 

"So  ‘oracular’  an  object  as  this  self-moving  needle,  always  pointing  to 
the  north,  would  doubtless  affect  vividly  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
appear  in  their  works  of  art.  When  Hercules  left  the  coast  of  Europe 
to  sail  to  the  island  of  Erythea  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  remote  west,  we 
are  told,  in  Greek  mythology  (Murray,  p.257),  that  he  borrowed  ‘the 
cup’  of  Helios,  in  (with)  which  ‘he  was  accustomed  to  sail  every 
night.  ’ Here  we  seem  to  have  a reference  to  the  magnetic  cup  used  in 
night  sailing;  and  this  is  another  proof  that  the  use  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  sea-voyages  was  associated  with  the  Atlantean  gods. 

Lucian  tells  us  that  a sea-shell  often  took  the  place  of  the  cup,  as  a 
vessel  in  which  to  hold  the  water  where  the  needle  floated,  and  hence 
upon  the  ancient -coins  of  Tyre,  we  find  a sea-shell  represented. 


Ancient  coins  of  Tyre 

Fig.  5 


Here,  too,  we  have  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  tree  of  life  or 
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knowledge,  with  the  serpent  twined  around  it,  which  appears  in 
Genesis;  and  in  the  combination  of  the  two  pillars  and  the  serpent  we 
have,  it  is  said,  the  original  source  of  our  dollar  mark  ($). 

Compare  these  Phoenician  coins  with  the  following  representation  of 
a copper  coin,  two  inches  in  diameter  and  three  lines  thick,  found 
nearly  a century  ago  by  Ordonez,  at  the  city  of  Guatemala.  ‘M. 
Dupaix  noticed  an  indication  of  the  use  of  the  compass  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  sides,  the  figures  on  the  same  side  representing  a 
kneeling,  bearded,  turbaned  man  between  two  fierce  heads,  perhaps  of 
crocodiles,  which  appear  to  defend  the  entrance  to  a mountainous  and 
wooded  country.  The  reverse  presents  a serpent  coiled  around  a fruit- 
tree,  and  an  eagle  on  a hill.’  (Bancroft’s  Native  Races , vol.  iv,  p.l  18)" 
(p.444-5.) 


Coin  from  Central  America 
Fig.  6 

Donnelly’s  coins  of  Tyre  (Fig.  5),  so  far  as  I can  gather,  are  Roman  Provincial 
issues.  Certainly  the  piece  on  the  right  is  similar  to  one  of  Gordian  III  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum:  Phoenicia,  namely  Tyre  no. 
430;  pi.  xxxiii.15.  There,  however,  the  type  is  described  as  two  baetyls  (the 
Ambrosial  Rocks)  with  an  olive  tree  between  them.  The  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  says  of  those  two  baetylic  stones: 

"These,  according  to  legend,  floated  in  the  sea,  like  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  is  represented  with  them.  After  a sacrifice  had  been 
offered,  they  came  to  rest  and  the  city  was  founded  on  them."  (p.cxli.) 

On  Tyre  no.  429  (pi.  xxxiii.  14)  the  two  baetyls  are  pushed  together,  with  an 
altar  to  their  left  and  the  olive  tree  to  their  right,  all  of  which  rather  spoils 
Donnelly’s  view  of  the  USA  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules!  As  for  the  shell 
in  which  Donnelly  supposes  the  magnetic  compass  needle  to  have  floated,  this 
is  a fairly  regular  field  or  exergual  symbol  on  the  issues  of  Tyre  (it  appears 
in  the  exergue  of  no.  429,  for  example,  but  not  on  no.  430).  However,  it 
appears  actually  to  be  a murex  shell  - that  is,  the  shell-fish  from  which  the 
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famous  Tyrean  purple  die  was  made!  It  is,  if  you  like,  a commercial  emblem 
of  the  city! 

Donnelly’s  Tyrian  coin  with  the  serpent  wound  round  the  tree  appears  not  to 
be  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue,  but  legend  does  have  it  that  a serpent 
lived  in  the  sacred  olive  tree.  Curiously  we  find  it  wound  round  one  of  the 
baetyls  on  a coin  of  Elagabalus  (BMC  no.  413,  pi.  xxxiii.8),  the  sacred  olive 
tree  being  shown  to  its  left  and  a murex  shell  to  its  right. 

As  regards  the  copper  coin  of  Guatemala  (Fig.  6)  in  the  centre  of  which  M. 
Dupaix  "noticed  an  indication  of  the  use  of  the  compass",  this  puzzled  me  for 
a long  while  until  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  Dupaix  meant  a compass  for 
drawing  the  circular  edge  and  border  of  the  coin,  and  Donnelly  had  mis-read 
this  as  a magnetic  compass  for  finding  directions!  Certainly  I can  find 
precious  little  on  this  coin/medal  to  suggest  navigation  of  any  sort,  but  then 
I’m  just  a Doubting  Thomas  at  heart.  Not  that  I’m  the  only  one.  What 
Donnelly  doesn’t  tell  his  readers  is  that  Bancroft  himself  referred  to  the 
Guatemala  medal  as  "a  relic  of  doubtful  authenticity." 

(3)  See  Philip  Mernick’s  "Mailbox"  item  in  NI  Bulletin , July  1993,  p.152. 

(4)  Working  from  photographs  it  is  not  easy  to  be  certain  of  many  of  the 
characters,  and  my  various  attempts  at  symbol-counts  have  all  yielded  slightly 
different  results!  For  example,  occasionally  one  is  left  wondering  whether  /\ 
is  one  A or  two  I symbols  leaning  towards  each  other!  However,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  piece  is  the  right  way  up  as  depicted  in  Fig.  1 (!),  a count 
over  both  obverse  and  reverse  yields  some  270  odd  signs  altogether,  an 
approximate  percentage  breakdown  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Symbol 

% 

1 

62 

A 

17 

q 

13 

ijj 

3 

V 

3 

Other 

2 

100 

Thus,  even  allowing  for  uncertainties  of  reading,  something  over  90%  of  the 
inscription  is  composed  on  only  three  signs,  I , A , *1  , and  the  bulk  of  these 
are  simple  vertical  strokes,  I ! No  ordinary  alphabetic  passage  of  text  is  so 
dominated  by  so  few  symbols,  of  course. 
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Again,  there  are  monotonous  repetitions  of  sequences  of  symbols  - eg  in  lines 
7 to  10,  where  the  grouping  A II  1 seems  to  be  repeated  with  undue 
frequency  for  any  ordinary  passage  of  writing.  Line  5 similarly  "sticks"  on 
A *1 , and  the  rim  of  the  reverse,  at  one  point,  on  *1  I I (around  2 to  4 
o’clock). 

(5)  Old  parchment  documents  had  their  seals  of  authenticity  attached  to  them  by 
a short  length  of  cord,  or  occasionally  by  a strip  of  parchment. 


(6)  The  following  additional  details  were  supplied  by  Rob  shortly  after  this  article 
had  been  typed  up.  I offer  them  here  without  comment: 

a)  High  magnification  photographs  (x  640)  taken  on  the  insides  of  the 
hieroglyphs  show  no  traces  of  any  sharp  instrument  having  been  used, 
and  clearly  show  a grainy  structure  (Fig.  7). 


Fig.  7 


b) 


On  ordinary  photographs,  like  Fig.  1,  the  cross  and  hieroglyphs  do 
look  as  if  they  have  been  crudely  chiselled  into  the  surface,  but  of 
course  the  same  crudity  would  appear  if  the  disk  had  been  covered  in 
wax/resin,  the  designs  crudely  scratched  into  it,  and  then  acid  applied. 
Enlargements  (x  10)  of  some  signs  on  the  obverse  suggest  that  the 
horizontal  lines  were  scratched  into  the  wax/resin  before  the 
hieroglyphs,  but  etched  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  8). 
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Fig.  8 


**********************************  *******. ************. *************** 

THE  LITTLE  SET 


by  Bill  Snyder 

The  box  passed  through  customs  on  May  6,  1965.  It  had  been  mailed  by  the  Guardian 
Trust  Company  of  Montreal,  and  was  on  its  way  to  a gentleman  in  a small  Tennessee 
town.  Inside  was  a custom  lucite  holder  containing  5 silver  bars.  The  bars  were 
stamped,  respectively,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  and  ten  ounces.  Each  was  marked 
‘999+’,  ‘TMC’,  and  each  bore  a stamped  Canadian  maple  leaf.  The  total  postage  cost 
for  the  holder  and  its  29  ounce  cargo  was  47  cents  (Canadian). 


The  year  1965  was  the  first  in  which  the  U.S.  government  issued  copper-nickel  dimes 
and  quarters.  It  was  a dozen  years  before  the  ‘great  silver  boom’,  when  silver  coins 
were  melted  indiscriminately.  It  was  long  before  the  ‘art’  bars  came  on  the  scene. 

The  man  in  Tennessee  kept  the  set  for  30  years,  noting  at  times  the  current  value  of 
the  silver  on  the  box: 


"$57.60"  (his  original  cost?) 

"$461.39  Sept  28,  1979" 
and 

$29  oz  @29.75  = 848.25  Dec  31,  1979". 


He  watched  the  value  of  his  little  silver  bar  set  rise  and  fall1. 


1.  He  passed  away  in  1995. 
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THE  RUPEES  10  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  INDIA 

Amarjyoti  Mojumdar,  Jamshedpur,  India,  NI  # 2384 

Being  a numismatist  I collect  coins  and  banknotes  whichever  comes  my  way.  From 
the  very  beginning  I have  been  drawn  towards  paper  money;  though  I collected  coins 
with  equal  interest  and  curiosity,  paper  money  has  remained  a fascination  for  me.  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  source  of  knowledge  paper  money  can  hold;  from 
history  to  the  economy  of  the  country.  Banknotes  depict  traditional  scenes,  objects, 
historical  monuments,  national  leaders  and  many  more  subjects.  Not  all  collectors  of 
paper  money  really  get  to  know  about  the  history  of  the  scene  depicted  on  the 
banknotes  other  than  just  a mere  reference  to  its  name.  It  really  must  behold 
something  of  utmost  importance  or  beauty  to  be  depicted  on  a banknote!  I shall  delve 
to  bring  forward  the  history  surrounding  the  depiction  on  the  reverse  as  well  as  some 
of  the  new  features  of  the  present  Indian  Rupees  10  banknote. 

The  design  on  the  recent  issue  of  Rupees  10  note  marks  the  entry  of  an  all  together 
different  type  of  banknote  design  in  India.  It  is  quite  different  in  appearance  from  the 
other  Indian  currency  notes  in  circulation  at  present,  which  rarely  changed  in  the  last 
three  decades. 


Obverse  of  the  Rupees  10  Note 

The  overall  colour  scheme  is  pale  pink,  magenta  and  yellow.  It  bears  the  signature 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  (RBI). 

The  new  features  of  the  Rupees  10  currency  note  are; 

(i)  An  interlocking  tint  surrounding  the  numeral  "10"  at  the  centre. 
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q c). 

(ii)  A contrasting  clarity  of  the  words  " 

(Satyameva  Jayate)  below  the  Asokan  pillar  with  the  background  tint 
in  the  form  of  rays  and  a redrawn  RBI  seal  to  make  it  look  visually 
clear  and  attractive. 

(iii)  The  reverse  of  the  note  incorporates  a portion  of  the  Shalimar  Gardens 
in  Kashmir  with  buildings  and  fountains  artistically  drawn. 


Reverse  of  the  Rupees  10  Note 

Extreme  left:  the  thirteen  valve  lines. 

Middle  top:  "Reserve  Bank  of  India"  written  in  Hindi. 

All  banknotes  bears  the  perforated  mark. 

The  Shalimar  Gardens  is  where  Emperor  Jahangir  immortalised  his  love  for  Empress 
Noor  Jahan. 

The  Quran  repeatedly  refers  to  Paradise  as  a garden  with  vast  green  pastures  watered 
by  running  streams.  The  formal  plan  of  the  Mughal  Garden  had  been  perfected  and 
merely  transferred  to  Kashmir.  The  site  between  the  Dal  Lake  in  the  front  and  the 
mountains  behind  was  chosen. 

The  Emperor  ordered  that  a stream  be  diverted  so  that  a garden  could  be  formed,  such 
that  in  beauty  and  sweetness  there  should  not  be  in  the  inhabited  world  another  like 
it.  Each  terrace  had  a specific  purpose,  the  lower  terrace  being  the  public  gardens, 
followed  by  the  Emperor’s  own  garden  and  finally  the  ladies  enclosure.  Marble 
pavilions  graced  the  gardens.  During  the  Emperor’s  reign,  this  exquisite  garden  had 
to  be  tended  by  some  900  gardeners.  The  Shalimar  was  not  merely  a pleasure  garden 
meant  for  an  occasional  evening  stroll,  but  almost  and  open-air  palace  which  at  one 
time  was  Jahangir  and  Noor  Jahan’s  imperial  residence. 
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Release  January  1992 


Denomination 

Size 

Signature/Governor  RBI 
Left  Hindi/Right  English 

In  Serial  Nos. 

10  Rupees 

137  x 63mm 

S.  Venkatiramanan 

W/O  letter 

ti 

W/L  A 

10  Rupees 

137  x 63mm 

C.  Rangarajan 

W/L  A 

tt 

W/L  B 

it 

W/L  C 

*******************. ************************************************* 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

WAR  AND  NECESSITY  MONEY 

During  the  Great  War  of  1914-1918,  and  also  since  the  armistice,  most  European 
countries  have  been  confronted  with  difficulties  owing  to  a lack  of  small  coin  for 
change.  To  surmount  such  difficulty  enterprising  banks  and  manufacturers,  in  the 
countries  concerned,  introduced  "encased  postage  stamps".  The  stamps  are  enclosed 
in  a case  with  a metal  back  (usually  bearing  an  advertisement  of  the  issuer)  and  mica 
face,  and  are  taken  in  exchange  at  their  face  value.  The  idea  of  using  stamps  in  this 
manner  is  an  old  one  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865) 
when  such  stamps  were  first  introduced.  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Norway  are  among  the  countries  in  which  stamps  have  been  placed  into 
circulation. 

War  money,  or  "Kriegsgeld",  has  been  issued  by  practically  every  city  in  Germany. 
This  money  consists  of  coins  of  zinc,  iron  and  other  base  metals  and  has  been  minted 
in  all  denominations,  sizes  and  shapes. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  promote  the  use  of  porcelain  coins,  but  this 
material  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  Such  specimens  which  came  under  our 
observation  were  terra-cotta  in  color,  and  had  a ring  edge.  They  were  broken  with 
comparative  ease,  and  would  appear  to  be  easily  counterfeited. 

(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide,  New  York,  1921.) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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JUAN  BIELOVUCIC 


Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia , Pennsylvania , NI  # 2215 

Juan  Bielovucic  (1849-1949)  was  a pioneer  of  aviation  and  a hero  of  his  native  Peru. 
In  1910,  he  flew  around  the  Eiffel  Tower.  In  January  of  1913,  he  became  one  of  the 
first  men  to  fly  over  the  Alps,  when  he  flew  from  France  to  Italy.  During  the  First 
World  War,  he  served  in  the  French  air  force. 

Following  the  war,  Bielovucic’s  interests  expanded  to  include  race  car  driving.  A car 
he  was  racing  in  Paris,  in  1928,  crashed  into  a fence.  He  was  injured  and  two 
spectators  were  filled. 

Bielovucic  died  in  a Paris  hospital,  on  January  14,  1949,  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage. 


(Enlarged) 

A medal  honoring  Bielovucic  was  issued  in  Lima  in  1911.  The  medal  is  struck  in 
silver  and  measures  just  15  millimeters.  The  obverse  shows  an  almost  facing  bust  of 
the  pilot,  turned  slightly  to  the  left.  He  is  wearing  a suit  and  tie.  Around  the  bust 
is  an  inscription  in  art  nouveau  style  lettering  that  reads  JUAN  BIELOVUCIC,  while 
under  the  bust  is  LIMA— 1911.  Directly  under  the  bust,  on  the  viewer’s  right  side, 
appear  the  initials  of  the  medalist  JR.  The  reverse  shows  an  Andean  condor  soaring 
off  to  the  left,  with  a wreath  of  bay  in  its  mouth.  Above  and  below  the  condor  is  the 
inscriptions  LA  AVIACION  REVOLUCIONARA  AL  MUNDO.  ("Aviation  will 
revolutionize  the  world.")  Below  this  is  a small  line  and  below  that  are  the  initials 
L.P.A. 

I believe  that  these  initials  probably  stand  for  the  name  of  the  organization  of  Lima 
that  issued  the  medal  in  honor  of  Bielovucic.  The  small  size  of  the  medal,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  struck  in  silver,  could  indicate  that  this  medal  is  a souvenir  that  was 
distributed  at  a meeting  or  dinner  held  in  honor  of  the  aviator,  to  those  in  attendance. 
Possibly  a larger  version  of  the  medal  was  awarded  to  the  pilot  himself. 
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SOMEBODY  GOOFED 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

Mrs.  Stefenelli’s  monumental  bibliography  has  three  entries: 

9178  Wilmersdorffer,  Max  von.  Sale  Catalog,  three  parts,  1905,1907,1907 

9286  Wilmersdorffer  Brandenburg  in  Franconia,  O.  Helbing  15,9,25 

9496  Wasserschleben,  Ernst  von,  Pt.  1 Pommern,  Ostpreussen,  12,2,24 

Pt.  2 Brandenburg,  Helbing  15,9,25 

I was  struck  by  the  coincidence  of  the  dates  of  these  sales.  Mr.  John  Kleeberg  has 
kindly  provided  me  with  details  from  the  American  Numismatic  Society  files.  The 
Wilmersdorffer  4 sales  of  some  13,239  numbers  occurred  in  1905,  1906,  1907,  and 
1907,  apparently  with  the  Ansbach-Bayreuth  coins  in  part  3.  The  Wasserschleben  2 
sales  occurred  in  1924  and  1925  of  only  1679  lots.  Schriffenreide  Nr.  6 reprinted  a 
catalog  from  the  Helbing  1925  sale  in  1977  calling  it  Sammlung  Wilmersdorffer. 
This  has  been  in  standard  usage  since  then.  My  collection  of  Ansbach-Bayreuth  talers 
was  cataloged  from  this  and  from  purchases  in  sales  with  Wilmersdorffer  numbers. 
When  I received  the  Wasserschleben  catalog  from  the  ANA  Library  some  months 
ago,  I was  amazed  to  find  that  the  numbers  here  were  identical  with  the 
Wilmersdorffer  numbers  I had  recorded  in  my  records.  Apparently  when  the  reprint 
was  made  someone  erroneously  attributed  it  to  Wilmersdorffer,  not  to 
Wasserschleben.  For  years  now  credit  which  should  have  been  given  to 
Wasserschleben  has  been  attributed  to  Wilmersdorffer.  How  the  worthy  are  forgotten. 

***********  **************  **********  ***  ********************  *********** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

BV  1 April  1809 

" Bank  of  England  Notes.  — A few  days  since,  a man,  living 
in  Penny-street,  Blackburn,  was  taken  up,  for  paying  counterfeit  £10 
Bank  of  England  Notes.  The  manner  in  which  notes  are  counterfeited, 
deserved  particularly  to  be  noticed,  in  order  to  guard  the  public  against 
similar  deceptions.  The  w and  o are  cut  from  the  two-pound  notes, 
and  the  n and  e from  the  one-pound  note;  by  letting  the  T of  the 
former  remain,  and  transposing  the  n and  e of  the  latter,  (by  cutting 
out  each  letter  singly)  a fwo-pound  note  is  made  into  ten.  This  may 
easily  be  detected  on  examination,  as  the  word  Ten,  wherever  it  occurs 
in  the  counterfeit  note  is  obliged  to  be  pasted  at  the  back.  We 
understand  that  two  men  have  been  taken  up  at  Padiham,  for  a similar 
offence." 

The  above  from  the  British  Volunteer  dated  1 April  1809  was  reprinted  in  It  Paid  to 
Advertise,  by  Ann  Brooks  & Brian  Maworth  (1993). 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Turkiye  Selcuklu  Sultanlari  ve  Sikkeleri.  By  Halit  Erkiletlioglu  and  Oguz  Giiler. 
Stiff  paper  covers,  7-3/4"  x 11",  284  pp.,  with  illustrations.  Available  from  the 
publisher:  Erciyes  Universitesi  Basimevi,  38039,  Kayseri,  Turkey. 

Judging  by  coins  offered  by  Stephen  Album  in  his  regular  price  lists,  Seljuk  coins  are 
quite  popular  among  the  collectors  of  Islamic  coins.  Apart  from  Mitchiner’s  The 
World  Of  Islam , most  collectors  turn  to  the  work  by  Ismail  Galib  published  in  1909 
(reprinted  1971)  or  the  third  volume  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  published  in 
1877,  and  to  many  articles  published  since  then.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  that 
Erciyes  University  in  Turkey  has  published  a fine  volume  written  by  two  well-known 
numismatists. 

There  are  1000  coins  (fels,  dirhems,  and  dinars)  catalogued  of  the  21  rulers  from 
1075-1318  A.D.  with  some  illustrations  (a  few  enlargements,  some  in  colour).  A note 
on  the  rarity  of  certain  coins  is  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  letter  "N"  (five  of  them 
indicating  the  unique  or  very  rare  coins). 

There  are  two  pages  of  illustrations  of  the  ornaments  found  on  the  coins,  which 
precede  six  pages  of  notes  on  the  mints  with  a map.  An  up-to-date  genealogical  table 
of  the  rulers  is  reprinted  from  the  study  of  the  Seljuks  by  Osman  Turan.  The  eleven 
pages  of  historical  data  is,  of  course,  in  Turkish.  Unlike  the  handbooks  published  by 
Mr.  Olcer  on  Ottoman  coinage,  no  English  language  supplementary  abstract  has  been 
included.  Such  a supplement  would  have  been  welcomed.  The  edition  is  limited, 
therefore  collectors  and  students  of  this  series  are  well  advised  to  order  a copy.  They 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money  1961-1996.  By  Colin  R.  Bruce,  II  and 
George  S.  Cuhaj.  Soft  cover,  8-1/2"  x 11",  720pp.,  with  illustrations.  Available 
from  Krause  Publications,  Book  Dept.,  QERI,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola, 
Wisconsin  54990.  Price  is  $32.95  plus  $3.25  postage  and  handling. 

The  catalogue  contains  over  9,000  listings  of  notes  from  over  250  note  issuing 
authorities.  4,500  photographs  of  notes  illustrate  the  book.  A short  historical  and 
descriptive  text  and  an  index  map  situating  the  country  is  presented  at  the  top  of  the 
page  for  each  country  whose  notes  are  catalogued  in  this  volume.  Photographs  of 
both  sides  of  most  type  notes  are  given.  Included  in  each  note  description  are  a 
catalogue  number,  denomination,  issue  date,  colour  description,  description  of  the 
main  design  elements,  printer,  abbreviations,  and  valuations  in  up  to  three  conditions. 
Varieties  are  also  listed.  Over  75%  of  the  valuations  have  been  changed  from  those 
given  in  the  first  edition,  published  in  the  summer  of  1995. 
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Much  useful  information  is  included  in  the  introductory  section,  including  a chart  of 
months  and  a table  of  standard  international  grading  terminology  and  abbreviations, 
both  tables  covering  the  major  languages.  A foreign  exchange  table  is  also  included. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Biblical  Related  Coins.  By  James  B.  Lovette,  117  North  Park,  Little  Rock,  AR 
72205.  Hard  bound,  6"  x 9",  210  pp.,  illustrated.  Available  from  the  author, 
$25.00  plus  $2.00  postage. 

While  this  book  does  contain  suggested  price  ranges  for  the  coins,  it  is  a reference 
manual,  not  a catalog.  The  author  divided  his  work  into  three  chapters  relating  to 
places,  persons,  and  things  (tribute  penny,  widow’s  mite,  etc.).  The  subjects  in  each 
section  are  then  covered  in  alphabetical  order. 

Though  the  subjects  themselves  are  not  discussed  in  depth  (the  author  recommends 
that  his  work  be  used  as  a supplement  to  Hendin’s  Guide  to  Biblical  Coins ) it  is  by 
itself  a usable  manual  for  a quick  study.  Each  entry  gives  a brief  description  of  the 
place,  person,  or  thing;  photograph  or  photographs  of  the  specific  coin,  if  any  were 
issued;  the  general  period  of  their  issue;  and  the  related  Biblical  passage. 

Chapter  I - PLACES,  includes  cities  and  countries  that  issued  coins,  or  had  coins 
issued  for  them,  and  were  mentioned  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  the  Bible,  or  were 
historically  important. 

Chapter  II  - PERSONS,  includes  people  who  issued  coins,  or  were  on  coins,  were 
mentioned  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  the  Bible,  or  were  historically  important. 

Chapter  III  - THINGS,  includes  pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  mountains,  denominations 
of  coins,  etc.  It  also  includes  coin  groups  (City  Coins,  Judaea  Capta,  Jewish  Revolt) 
that  are  either  Biblically  related,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  are  historically  important 
for  that  period  of  history.  This  Chapter  ends  with  a listing  of  the  places  visited  by 
Paul,  as  found  in  the  Book  of  Acts;  and  a chronological  listing  of  Roman  emperors. 

Lovette’ s work  is  one  that  transcends  several  disciplines,  and  is  equally  useful  for 
collectors,  ancient  history  teachers,  or  Biblical  scholars.  Falling  into  the  first  and 
third  categories  myself,  I find  it  easy  to  use,  with  sufficient  information  to  get  me 
quickly  into  a subsequent  state  of  research. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


David  Gracev,  P.  O.  Box  260248,  Plano,  TX  75026-0248:  Wanted:  publications 
of  the  Associatidn  Numismatica  Argentina;  the  Instituto  Bonaerense  de  Numismatica 
y Antiguedades,  the  Instituto  Urugayo  de  Numismatica,  Instituto  de  Numismatica  e 
Historia  de  San  Nicolas  de  los  Arroyos,  and  other  Central  and  South  American 
numismatic  organizations;  or  can  anyone  provide  addresses  for  these  organizations. 

R.  J.  Hubartt,  1750  E,  Commercial  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdate,  Florida  33334:  Serious 
collector  of  Mexican  Revolutionary  Coins  wants  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade.  Please  contact 
if  interested. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

UNITED  STATES  MINT  TESTS  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

To  determine  whether  a coin  is  good  or  bad  use  the  below  described  tests.  Use  the 
liquid  as  near  the  edge  as  possible,  or  scrape  off  a trifle  of  the  metal  so,  should  the 
coin  be  plated,  it  can  be  discovered  in  that  manner.  A drop  of  acid  has  no  effect  on 
genuine  coins,  while  it  can  be  plainly  seen  on  counterfeits. 

Test  for  Gold 

Strong  nitric  acid,  62  1/2  drams 
Muratic  acid,  1/4  dram  or  15  drops 
Water,  5 drams 

Test  for  Silver 

24  grains  nitrate  of  silver 
30  drops  nitric  acid 
1 ounce  water 

Any  druggist  can  prepare  same  and  it  should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles 
marked  "POISON". 


(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide,  New  York,  1921.) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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